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,TMF FFfECTS OF SJvLFCTED INSTWJCTIONAL VARIABLES ON THE ACQUISITION OF 
COGNITIVE LEARfJING STRATEGIES • • \ 

^•/^ ^ ^ * • ' ■ • - " 

■ ' ( • ' ■ ■ ■ 



Fenuirement ; 



To invest;ieate the ef/ects of several in^itrtipt lOnal components in cogni- 
tive learning strategies draining programs* 



Proce<4iire: 



^Three studies assessed the effectiveness of different type^ pf training, 
amount of pFactice, an<1 ^ui,ded discussion ifi cognitive learning strategies 
training pro^ran»s- Jhe three strategies Presented wert imagery, elaboratij^, 
and ^rouPinR. The training emphasised either the product (the str^^e^ies 
themselves), the Process f>f creating the stratejiies, or a combination of pro- 
cess and productp Product-oriented training mc Itided brief e^xplanat ions of 
the strdteKiesy examples of their use, opportunities to apply the^ strategies 
to a sample passajse, and, in one studv, practice usinj; them with additionaT 
reaAinP pa^saRes* Process-oriented traininj^ included a presentation of ttle 
characteristics of e<^fective strategies and Practice exercises to «how how 
these character 1st ICS .mif^^ht he incorporated into strategies* The pVagraws' ^ 
with dual emphases , inc luded all. of the components stated above. Discussion 
of, student-generated e;famples with feedhack from the experimenter was ^ 
included in all nroer;ims in the f^st two' studies. was investigated as a 
variable in the third studv by comparing ft group whicH received thi^ type of 
diftx:uS8ion as a part of their practice to a group that did not. A control 
^roun va^^included in each study. Performance measures included reading ^ 
comprehension y 'free recall,, and Paired-assoc iat;e ta4»ks. ' 



j^indings : * " , ^ ^ • 

• 

The rest^lts suPPoft the hy^potheses that i»tudentd can he trained to use 
cognii i ve leArning strategies and that aome forms of training are more benefi^ 
cial than others. Training that emphasizes the proce^^ oEsCreating learjiT^ng 
strategies *is as effective or itjore effective than programs that emphasize only 
the Product, or a combination of nroduct and process. Training that includes 
practJ-ce using the strategies is ipore effective than training without 
rlractice. However, when Practice inclu^des guided « d iscusslon of the strategies 
generated, performance on tdsks ^simil^r to those used foe practice ma^ be 
adversely affected, possihlv due to travpees modeling the Products presented 
in the discussio^ rathCr than the Processes. 
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I'ti ligation of Finrfinys ; ' * ' ^. • 

The '.resuies of these studies' can.be used to ' further develop Kograms to 
train leflmers to use cognitive learnine strategies. The results Sug:gest thrat 
tratnin? m the nrocess«*R used to create the stral^»,ies ' and practice applying 
the strategies -are, important components of such a program. Discussion t>f 
learner-senerated and exper imenter/tra iner-provided examples^ of fetrategxes 
may inhibit the oroduction of effective strategies for tasks similar to those 
discussed. ■ Further "research will he needed to determine the extent of this 
effect. • • , 
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THE EFFECTS OF SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL* VARIABLES 
9 . ON THE ACQUISITION OF COGNITIVE lWnING STRATEGIES 



Introduction ' ^ 



^ — 



^. . 'This* research was conducted as part' of the Cognlt^ Learning 

^ 5.tcateg1es Project at the Universi-ty*of Texas- at Austin. The purpose of 
- V . ' . 'f **> " 

• ^hfs series^of studies was , to , examine the effects t)f a numbeV of instructional 

* - • • ',"'•',*' ^ ' • . . ' - • * ' r 

»v^rfables^,'such'?s type of 'training, ambunt Of pra'ctice, "fnd use Moulded 
..'^ . ' \' - , ' *• . . ' ' . . . *\ • 

• discuss,iprf ,011^ the acqbisltlon of. three types of'cognitive^learning \ 

>^ strateg.ies. These 'Variables'' were iiifes^tga ted within the contekt of \ 

t " »• • - , j : 

• . .training programs "d^Velope^d from the. results of our oreylous researcl^ 
>■ ' ' ' ' ' , ' ' / ' ' 

Several factors were found to be important considerations for inclus/on 

fn such .programs/ For examg^le, training which ipcjudes oractjce'and 

^'A ^ . *. - 
feedback was found to be Bore effective than %imt)le ipatruction alone 
' S^'Jft / . ' : ' 

>»/(Weins^ein, Wigker, Cubber^, Ron^, ajr^d UnfJerwooil, 1980),' ahd the use of 

. difficijlt reading materials ea*-ly Jn^he trainipg process wa|"found tp 

"* have a debilitating effect.on.oerfomance, suggesting tha't materials 
\ should progress. fVodT, simple to difficult (fteinsitein, Washington, Wicker; 
Outy,'aWunderwood, .1980). , . 

^ . . ■ ' ^The threie strategy type.s ,se,lected for Inclusion in t^ese training 

^ programs -wer^ iniagecy, meaoi'ftgful elaboration, "and grouoing. The cluster 
.of strategies* invg>v4nj imagery falls >or^the 4e<frner to^fortn a jriental 
pfjTture of th'ejjersoj), Events or information to be leamet^ 'Elaboration 
.Iflvones enhe^ncTrig tffe." meaningful ness. of to-be-learr\?d material by re- 
lating it*t"o th^ leamer^s current cognltive'struisture.' For •exaini)le, - 

as a stu^nCoje trainee reads' through akissage.he or sha.might ask and 
• - -■ ^ . . W ■ . . 

answer suph questions as, "Khat is th^ purpose of -this-material?" or • 

.ppi^HoWjdow this re.Ute to jiy 'experience, 'beliefs, and attitudes?" or other • 



^ ' . ' • ^ ' 2 

^ sin}ilar| questions which are designed to involve the learner in actively 
I relating to the new 'information. Groupin^^ as used in this research, is 

* actually a pombination of strategies whereby the learner- first clusters 
j / ' \ 

information according to meaningfol relationships by putting similar 

materials toge^ther and t(fie^uses imagery or verbal elaboratipn to learn 

• • \ I " ^ ' 

the.elements of each cluster- • ' ' ^ 

( ' Ex periment I: A Comparison of Threa Cognitive . - ^ 

^ • • • ' Learning Strategies training Programs 

The first study in this series examined the effects of three training 

programs designed to enhance the learning strategies of college students. 

The three prograpis incl tided, a) one used previously (Weinstein, Washington, 

* • 

et aK, 1980), called the traditional program, b) one that, concentrated 
on teachifig the basit, or underlying, process^! used in fohnul'ating 
, cognitive learning strategies ^anj^cLa^ombi nation of the two. 

The traditional program was designed to train Students tn the use of 
the three cognitive learning strategies by providing a briet explanation 
, of each strategy followed by several written examples of how the strategy, / 
could be use<t to 4eam the j/iformation in 9 sarjfiple passage. Students were 
th6ijg;%Ued to generate thei||^^||xamples of appropriate learning strategies. 



.1 The basit processes program wJined students in the use of the same three 
c^j^itive ^strategies,. but the instructional emphasis wjis on the processes 
used to create learning stritegie'^s, ratfier than on the, final product. - 
After receiving instructions, cbnceming the ctiaracteristics of effective 

cognitive l6arning strategies, students were asked to generate tljeir own 

" . ^ *. * ^ * " ' 

strategies using the guidelines presented. The combined program included 

* y " - ' ' 

'both the basic processes and traditional training. *Aftdr students wei^ 
.r Introduced to the basic processes Involved in th& formulation of e^ffective 
ERJC strafegi^. agd given an opportuiHty.to generate their, own examples, they 



4 



. received the tradttional program instructions aod traininq exercises." 

Tt was hypothesized that the thr^ training groups would demonstrate 

. " superior 'performance over a control group'jWjat did not ipeceive training, ' 

but the three programs would* affect learning fjerformance differentially. 

^Because of its dual emphasis on process and'product,. the combined program 

was eitpected to be more beneficial than either traditional or basic' 

processes separately. ' . / 

^' I > . 

^ Method 

■ . Participants . A total of 104 students enrolled in an undergraduate 
educc^tional psychology course at The University of Texas at Austin parti- 
cipated in this research ^s part of their course requirement. Four 
students" had to be dropped frpm the s*tudy because they failed to attend 
both the training and testing sessions- 

Materials ; In addition to instructions /which wer^ read aloud by the 
i ' ' * ' ' * 

experimenter, each student in the tradi tionaT and combined instructions 

groups received a packet confining a sample passage and descriptions of 

the three learrfing strategies (imagery, meaningful elaboration, ^nd 

* grouping) with examples of how they could be used to learn the information 

./ ■ 

. "gtcontained in the sample passage. This passage discussed an alternative- ^ 
framework for public school sys.tems (Kneller, 197,1). (A copy of the 

• ■ 

instructions for the. traditional instructions group and the basic processes 
group can be fo'und in Appendices A and B, respectively- A cooy of the 
student packet can be found in Appendix C.) • . 

The practice materials included two reading passages from t\te Science 
Research Associates (SRA) Rate Builder Lab IVa (1959) materials. The 
first practice p'assage, a ninth-grade-level reatiing, described thp physical 
requtremerits for space travel. The second practiijfe passage, a fourteenth-- - 
qrade-leveJ reading, discussed the concept of intelligence in society 

ERIC . ■ ' 15 ' ^ 



The students in the combtned Instructions group, used the same materials 
as the basic processes and the. traditional groups. There were no training 
mateY'ials for the membeVs of the*control group. 

. The testing mateVials incladed a free recall list of 20 words, a 
paired-aisociale list Of 30 t/ord pairs, and tbree^re^ding passages. The ^ 
two wortf lists were constructed using the Paivio,*Yuille, and Madiqan (1968) 




norms* The words -on ^the free recaj|^list were of average concreteness 
'Kr^tings in the range of 3:17^to 5*19 on a 7-point scale) arfd average 
meaningfulness (ratings, in the range 4.89 to 6.63, representing the average 
number of associations giv^ by an individual in a 1-minute period). The 
words on the paired^associate^list ftere,, either, high concrete (ratings in 
the range of 6.6^ to 7.00) or low^concrete (ratings in the range of 1.18 to 
3-54) and of average meaningful ness, ( ratings in the range of 4*17 to 7,12). 
These words were then candonily paired w'ith the restriction that half df the 
pairs were cqmpdsedjof low-concrete wdrds and half were comoosed of high- 
concrete >vor<Js. ^ ^ ' ^ • • 

The three reading^ passages uSed fqr testing were selected frcwn the SRA 
(1959) materials* The first passage ■g'ninth-qrade-level reading, de- 
, scribed the adult Ifves of tormer child pro^igies^^ The second pass^igep was 
at the ten1}|;}-gradfe readih^^level and described a sea fight between,^ whale 
and aTCiller fish. The thiri paasaqe> an eleventh-grade-level reading, 
jiplained the structural mechanics of snoring* A short answer test con- 
sisting of 10 t^fliii?was developed foj: each passage. * * ^ ^ 

Design aqd Procedure / The. students were randomly a^ssigndd to one of 
four groups, the tradij:ional instructions group (N = 27), the basic pro- 
cesses- group (N ^ *g5), t:he combined instruction group^^ • 25) or the 
control group (N » 27)/ Students met in groups of ?ix to ten for two 
sessions, the first[sessJon was t hours long ^training session) aijd the 



second Session was 1 hour long (testing session). The first session for 

the 'three e?«perimeital groups include'd training and, for th6 traditional 

^ and co(rf)ined groups, practice using the strategies. This session concluded 
• ^ * * 

.with the immediate post;test using the ninth-grade-level reading comprehen- 
sion task, Tfte control group received 'ho trainiJig or practice but did take 

/ ■ ^ 

the I'lnnedi^^e posttest. During th» second session, the remaijiing posttests 

/" • • 

were administered to the students in all four groups; * 
. Traditional Instructions Training 

The traditiopal program began with a brief introduction' to the" 

I 

purpose of the research.^ The instructional packets were distributed to 

the students, and they were told that they had 8 minutes .to complete the 

section on imagery. The students were a.lso told that the experimenter would 

be available to answer questions. After the students completed the section 

,on^magery,Mhe^udents were asked for exatnples of strategies they 

generated. This procedure was then^repeated for the sei.ctions in the ,/ • 

student packet discussing grouping and meaningful elaboration (see 

r Appendices A and CK . \, * 

After all three sections in the student packet were completed, the* 
■ • ■ 

participants were given an opportunity to practice using these sj^ills to 
learn the information contained in^the two SRA (1959) passages designated 
. as pf'actice readings. The studefntsN^ere given 7 minutes to study each 
•passage $nd write down examples , of learnjng^trategies they wouljj use. 

• *These materials wdre then collected and the immediate posttest was 
administered'. ; / ' ^ 

* Basic Processed training • ^ • . • , 

Whereas the traditional program focused on providing examples of well- 
fomulated learning strategies, the baftiq processes training concentrated 



iming strategies, the t 
rn?P '^e^o'^blno th e^'haracte'ristics of effective learning strategies (see 



Appendix B). In the traditional group, the students wereto deduce the 

underlying* heuristics from the examples provided, whereas 'in the bas-ic . 

processes group, the .stu'dents» were to adapt the heuristic guide^LineS to 

specific .learning needs. After receiving a'brief introduction to the 

purpose of the research, the students In the basic processes group listened 

' to descriptions of the process of formulating each .of the tWree types of 

strategies. This was followed by ar list of the characteristics of 

effective Imagery, elaboration, and grouping strategies. 

After each t^pe of strategy we^s discussed, the students completed a 

set of training exercise?. For example, the section (Jiscussing imagery 

included three training exercises, creating images of two people on a 

picnic, a person fishing, and the house of gne's dreams. Each 'exercise , 

was followed by a discussion of -how ttte characteristics could have been 

used to create a good image and a discussion of student-generated examples. 
* ■ ' - ., 

After completing the discussions^ t)f the thcee strategies, the ex- 

oerimenter concluded the training session by reviewiqfcg th^ir characteristics. 

All materials were then .collected! and the iirwediate posttest was administered 

Confined Instructions Training 

The training. procedure for t4ie cotnbined instructions group incorporated 

the procedures uSed with both of the other experimental groups. Thus, 

thTS group waS given the^ instructions and training exercises used with the 

bBsic processes- group followed by theJJistnjctions, training exerciser, 

nd practice readingSvK*ed in the .traditional program. However, because^ 

e students m the combined instructions group studied the characteristics 

of effective Strategies, a^icmponent which had not been fHc lauded in the 

traditional progi^m, the discussions of the training^exercises were adapted 

to include comparing the student-generated strategies to a surmary list of 

these characteristics. Afttr completiog the training included. in both of 



• the other, programs, all .matecials w^rc'collected and the immediate posttest 
was adni postered] 

Control * ' ' ' 

The members of the corvtrol group'did not receive any trainijig or 
complete any of the training or practice exercises, Ttey did; however, 
take the posttests. The inmediate posttest occurred ^ the end of the 
first session for all four groups, iKe, students were allowed 3 minutes to 
study the passage abgut/child prodigies. They then had 5 minutes to 
answer a 10-item short-answer test. ^ 

AOdititJYial posttests werfe adirinistered to the students in all 'four 
grou(xs during the second session. "Each participant was tested on free 
recall, paired- associate,* and two reading coii)prehension tasks, in that 
order. For the free recall posttest 2(J words were pres,ented, one 'at a • 
I time*, on a Oa^Lite screeA. Each word was presented for a»5ec6nds using a 
Kodak slide projector with an automatic timing device. After all words were 
presente_dj^ the students were given 2 minutes <o write down as many of the 
words as they could remember without regard tcJ ttje order ff presentation. 

The next posttest, a.paired^asso'ciate task, was administered using 
the stiidy-test rnethod. Thirty word pairs were presented using an 8-second 

* 

exposure rate for both study ^nd test segments/ 

'The last two posttests were both reading comprfehensioo tasks. The 

students were giveri 5 minutes tb*«tudy ^ach passage and 4 minutes to 

cotaplfite the lO-item .sboPt-answer teit. ^ i 

J^es ults and Oiscussion 

; , . J 

^. One-way analyses of variance were used to analyse the tJata from each * 

of the five 'Posttest tasks; For the analysis of ,^e free recall d*ta, the 
- • . > • ' / - - '^i : . 

scores 0/ two students in the traditional instructions ^roup had to be 

i ' * t *. ' 

ro^^dimlnated due to a faulty slide projector. For the. analysis the 
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jaired-associaite data, the Score df one student in the combined in^t)ructions 

group and the score of one student irt the control group had to be < 

eliminated because tbey failed to complete the task. The adjusted 

' • number q{ students in each of these groups, as welTas the means and 

^Standard deviations for each of these tasks, can be^ found in Tables 1 and 2. 

. ' The, analyses performed for the three reading comprehension tasks 

revealed no significant differences among the groups. The means and 

^ > standard deviations for e^ich of these tasks 'can be found in Table 1. 

The analysis of the free recall test scores (see Table 3)- revealed a 

significant difference among the group means {F{3,96) = 4.27, £ ^-Dl)- *A 

•Newman-Keuls procedure was thfen used to determine the means among which 

significant differences existed.^ This analysis revealed that the perform- 

, . * ance tff the combined instructions group surpassed that qf^the traditional 

instrifctions and control groups* It did^not, however, differ from the 

basic processes group, which, did niot differ significantly from the 

traditional instructipns and control groups^ The means and/standard 

, ' deviations for the fr6e recall tas^: can be found in Table I. 

f 

The analysis of the pa iced -associate test scores (see Table 4) also , 
revealed a significant difference among the group means (F(3,96) = 5.42, 
D 'n&l). A 'Newman-Keuls procedure revealed that' the performance of the 

^ \y^ombinetf instructions group again^surpassed that of- the , traditional 

Ttistructions and control groyps, which did not significantly^differ from 
. eafeh othfer. Tn addition, the perfontiance of the basic procejse*^ group 
was significantly better than that of the control group but did not 
s^ignif icantly differ from the performance of either the traditional or the 
combine^l instructior^ groups* The means and standard deviations for the 
paired-associate task can be founrd in Table 2. ' * . 

O These gesults only partially support the hypotheses thai students can ^ 

ERIC . _ ^ 20 - r . 



TA8L£ jl : 
• ' J . 

Mifi^O'i mtf ^lin44frl >*#iiCion\ on the fhree Reading, Tdsks in Experiment 1 



1 vki4t^jm i-'.o^^ - 'l^>i 



* Gf*oup 



fr^iilUon4l I Instruct lon^ 
CnmblmrU Instructions 



Tridition^l instructions 
*a*.*C prociPSs«\ 
C^^mblned tn^tniclMons 
C*>ntro1 



Mean 



Coinbtntd ( ni t rue tt dins 
Control 



S.O. 



26 


6.2B 


1.52 


2S 


6.5S 


.1.04 


24 


6.70 


1.43 


27 


6.80 ' 


1.75 


26 


7.38 


1.08 


25 


8.06 


1.08 


24 


■ 7.46 


L21 


27 


7.70 


1.91 


26 


> 

11. 37 • 


i.55 


25 


11.20 


1.32 


24 

t 


11.58 


• 

.78 


27 


11.56 


1.01 



TAfi^E 2 



Means and Standard Deviations on the Free. Recall 
and Paired-Associate Tasks In Experiment I 



10 



Dependet^t 


Group 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Measure 


• 








.........y......^..... 










Free Recall 


Traditional Instructions 

» 




8.75 


" 2.44 


s 


Basic processes 


25 


40.08 


2.29 


• 


Combined Instructions 


24 


10.92 


3.03 




* 

Control 


27 


9. ho 


1.75 


Paired-Associate Task 


Traditional instructions^ 


26 


13.04 


6.62 




Basic Instructions 


25 


16.04 


4.70 




t 

Cofnb1r|ed instructions 


23 


17.78 


5.63 


* * 


Control 

' / I 


26 

* 


12.15' 


5.10 



ERJC 
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TABLE 3 

• 1 



Source Tabte for Analysis of Variance 
on the Free Recall- Scores in EJcperiment I 



n 



1" 



Source 



. SS ' df . 



Between GroufTsf 73.94 
Within Groups ^54.17 96 



Total 



628.11 



99 



MS ' 
24.65 
5.77 



4.27 



<.01 



TABLE 4 



Source Table for Analysis of Variance on the 
Paired-Associate Task' In fx^eriment I 



Source 



Between Groups 



503 •53: 



df MS F 

■■ ■ ■ > ■ ■ — 

.3 ' 167.84 \ 5.42 

.Within Groups "2973.22' . 96 ^' 30.97. " ' 

Total'. . Jr '3476.'3!5 99> ' * 

• r 
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be trained to modify their information processing capabilities , and that 

some training procedures are more effective than others. The traditional 

inst^ructions appear to be the least effective, the perforrnanc^xtffthe group 

receiving them was not significantly different from th^ of tt»e control 

group. The basic processes training resulted in performance' that wa^ not' 

significantly better than that of the traditional instruction^ group, but \ 

which did exceed the control group*s performance on the paired-associate 

task. The^ superior performance of the combined ^instructions group on both 

the ^ree recall and paired-associate tasks suggests that this multi- 

ins tructiondl approach, which includes both the basic orocesses and traditipnal 

instructions, is more effective than the traditional instructions alone, * 

■ » _ 

The lack o*f differences between the combined instructions and basic 

processes groyps may reflect thft relative importance af the basic processes 

• • • ^ 

component in the combined instrucjtions ♦training. However, ^t he basic. , 

* 

processes training alone produces results that? are not significantly dfff- 

ei^nt from the traditiona.l training. Thus, it appears that neither the 

:>v^sion ef examples nor the underlying processes. alone is sufficient to 

♦ 

significantly enhance performance. Ilowever, »jhe;i these two methods are ' 

combined, some sigo>ficant oerformance increases do occur. 

The next study investigated further .the effectiveness of a multi- , 

instructional approach aS compared t^ the b.asic processes training program. 

It also, investigated thfe effects of using longer and more complex reading 
\ 

compnahension tasks for posttestlng* 

Experiment Cognitive learning Strategies: 'Basic Processes 



I 

— r Versus Integrated Instructions 



Method 



. Participants , A total of 84 students enrolled in an introductory 
educational psychology course at the University og^xas at Austin par- 
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ticipated in this research as part of their; courS£^ requirement. Seven- * 

teen students were drt)pped from the stud>r because they failed to .attend 

. all three sessions. ^ r * 

Materials . The instructions for the basic processes group were Ihe. 

same as those used in the previous study (see Appeodix B). Hpwever, a 

procedural change was made to present the grouoing sti^ategy after the other 

two strategies were discussed. This change was made because grouping incor- 

porates e^leipents of botn tfle imagery ano meaningful elaboration stroie^gies. 

'The materials for^he, integrated" instructions group consisted of both 

the basic processes instructions (see Appendix 3) and the student packet. 

used ijri the fir^t" study (see Appendix C). For this study, however, the 

- packet was separated fnto three"* sect ions, one for each strategy, such that ' 

one.sfecti6n be distributed at-^time. - . . * ' 

The materials used by the control group in the first session consisted 

* of £hr«e reading passages, the Kneller (1971) passage, (also inCltided in the 
\ V • , ^ 

student packet for the integrated instructions groupj, and two n1nth-^ade- 
r < • ■ 

, leve.l reading passages taken from the iRA (1959) materials. The SRA 

\ ' * ■ 

readings described the physical requirements for space travel and the 

s 

\ phenomenon o*f a tornado.' • ' • ' \ 

. The testing materials included a free recaU list of 20 words, a 
paired-associate list of 28 word pairs, three reading passages, and a test 
over th^ characteristfcs of the'*str^teg1es. The -two word" lists were 
constructed using the Paivio,' et ar. (1968) jnorms. H&lf,o<' the words on 
the" free recall list were of average to high concreteness (ratings ranged 
. from' 5. 75 to 6.96 on a 7-po1nt scal^), and half of the words were of low 
cqncreteness (ratings ranged from 1..73 to 3.88). The words 'on the paired 
associate list had an average meaningfulness rating of 5.73, with a range 
ERXC'°"' Thes# words were eith^ low concrete (rat\n^s ranged 



from 0.00 to 3.00) or average to high concrete (ratings ranged from 5,0Q to f 
7.00). 'The .words were paired such that there were four gjroups of. seven 
word pai^;s ^ach? 1) average to high-concrete words paired with average to 
high-concrete words, 2) average to high-concrete wordsj)aired with low- 
concrete words, 3) low-concrete w^rds paired with average to high-concrete 
words; and 4j loW-concrete words paired with low-concrete words. 

In order tt^cissess the usefulness of longer reading passages for_ 
testing, the passages ^r.e selected with the restrictions tfiat two of the 
three contaip between 1,500 and 2,000 wt) rd s /and discus's fairly complex 
infortnation. The first passage, apprjo;simately -IJOO words long, described 
the yfanous "actions upon the Darth's^sur/ace by a number of its gra.dational ' 
agents (C^le, Getchell, Kadesh ,' 'Roppy S-Krull, 1968). The second was * 
approxjma^l/ 250 words long and described the visual properties of certain 
numbers (Tiegs & Clark„»197(J). The third passage, approximately 1,700 words 
long, explained several extended kinship systems (Adamson^ 1970). Two com- 
pi;ehensioJi tests wertf constructed for the first two reading passages, for 
the thi»rd only -one -posttest was constructed.^ ^ . 

* A questionnaire designed to measure studen^ts* recal] of the character- 
istics of eac^ of the strategies presented during training was included 
in the Resting mdterials. ' ' ^ ' 

Design and Procedure , " Students were randomly assigned to one of , 
three groups: basic processes (N = 17), integrate'd instructions =»25),^ 
or'control (H = 25). ■ Studep.ts met in groups pf five to fifteen _for t,hr.ee . 
sessiojis. All students attertded three sessions separated, by l-weeV iVitervals. 
The first session coris^ted of 2 hburs of training for bqth of ^he experi- 
^mental, groups. The cohtrol group did not receive any ti^inirig, but did study 
three Veadlnj passages. During the second and third sessions (which were 
each 1 hour long), all groups completed 'thf po^tests. The /strategy char- 



acteristlcs questionnaire was ^so Sj?inis.ter«d to the students in the 
.graining, groups" during tbe second' se^ion. ^ " • 

•Basic Processes Training - * . ^ ' . . 

>* *••.■*' . ^ 

^ The basic processes training progranj concentrated on the characteristics 
ft • 
. • *" 

. of effective learning strategies jsee Appen*rfi> B). The'traaning jsrocedur^s 

were esswitially the same" as thos,e described" in the first study. However, 

the grouping strategy was prtsented after the discussion of imagery and 

eflabolratlon, . ' . - * 

Integrated Instructions Training ^ 

The integrated instructions training program was. a modification of the 

• > * 

procedures \ised by the confined instructions group in the first study. In 

the integrated fonii, the basic processes instructions for each I'eaming 

strategy whre ftUlowed by the traditional trainingVroc^ures for that 

strategy, for example-, after listening to the discussions of the processes 

necessary to formulate- an effective mental image and complefinj^ the three 

training exercise?, students were presented with the section on imagery from 

the traditional program student packet (see Appendix C). This'procedure was ^ 

repeatfd for the, elaboration strategy and again for Vi^ grouping strategy. 

Control 



The control group received no Instructions in the use of cognitiveN- - 
"Teaming sftrategies*. They w^ simply asked "to .read three passages. Eight 
minut^slwere allotted fpr each passage. ' v 

^he fi^rst senes of pos,ttests^v^aT7adm4niSitere*d to al| thi:ee groyp*s ' 
d.uFing the second session. The Ijask.processfis, and the integrated tn- 
. stny^pn^^^ceirps were first tested on»t)ie characteristic of the three 
cognitive learning strategies. FouV piinut^'were allotted for completion of 

\ * • • ' * - * 

_th1slguestionnaire'. Aft^ the test papers were conectediJ:hese^h^racterli.t.t&s 

y \ , " " " " f ' 

werfe-briefly revf^fxi'th the students.' The students were then given IS " 
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minutes to study the first passage aBUit grajdational agent5. Upon 
^||||llectjon of ^is passage, they were given 5 minutes to study the second 
passage about-visual properties of certain numbers. This passage was 
collected^ and then the'.free recall t*sk was begun. Each word was presented 
for 8 seconds on a Da-Lite scr^n using' a KodaJ^ slide projector with an* 
automatic timing device. After all the word^were presented, the students 
were given 2 miriutes to write down as man^ of the words as they could remember 
without regard to the order of presentattonr 

The last two posttests in this session were the comprefiensidn tasks 
over the passages read earlier in the session. This delay was intended to 
assess the effectiveness of the students* strategies over a short time 
interval that included other activities in order to reduce the possibility 
of rote rehearsal. Students were given 10 minutes to complete the 6-item 
"Short-anst^er te^t over the contents of the passage about gradational agents. 
They were thefn given 5 minutes to complete the 6-item multiple-choice and, 
short-answer test over the contents of the passage on visual properties of 
certain numbers. The studentsjn the ctfntrol group were administered all 
the posttests with the exception of the strategy characteristics questionnaire, 

.The second series of posttests was administered to all three groups 
during the third session of the^tudy. The first two tests were delayed 
measures oyer the contents of the reading passages presented during the 
second session. The "students were 9»ven* 10 minutes to answer the 7-item 
short-answer test over the contents of the passage on gradational agents, 
and 5 minutes to answer thtfnTD^^i te?i short-answer ♦test over the contents of 
the passage on visual* properties of .certain numbers. ' Then the third ^ ^ 
posttest, a reading comprehension task us^ing the kinship reading* was 
administered^ The students^ were given minutes to study this passage .aixTTO^ 
•ninutes to complete thetS-itetfi short^answer comprehension test. ' ^ - 

2S 
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The last posttest, the paired-associate task^ was administered using 
the studyrtest method, Twenty.-eight word pairs were presentfed using an 
8-secorid exposure rate for both' study and^test segments. 
Results and Discussion 

The reading comprehension test protocols from a random sample of six 
respondents fcom'each group\ere independently graded by three ra^fs. An 
inter-rater reliability cbefficient was computed for each of the items on ■ 

r 

I 

each of the t&sts. The coefficients were above .90 for all the items on 
three of the test instruments, and t+ie coefficients for the other two 
. instruTOnts were above .75. ^ porti6n of one item on the gradational 
agents' reading comprehension test and one item on the kins'hip reading ^ 
comprehension t6st were deleted completely from subsequervt analysesf due to 
rater disagreement, ^ ^ ' - 

One-way analyses of variance were performed on the data from each "of 
the eight posttests. The means and standard deviations for the posttest 
tasks administered during the second experimental session can be found in 
Table 5* The analyses |)er formed^ for the chaVacteri sties test and the test 
over the gradational agents reading revealed no significant differences 
among the groups • ' ^ ' 

The analysis of the data from the free* recall task (see Table 6) 
revealed a significant difference among the three groups (F(2, 64.) = 4.22, 
£ -.05). A Newman-Keuls procedure was used to determine the means among 

• - ^ 

which significant differences existed. This analysis revealed that the 
^ - performance of the Integrated instrjictions group surpassed the performance 

r • 

of both the baiic processes and control groups, which did not differ from 
each other. * v -< . 

The analysis of the ^ata from the numbers reading comprehension test 

Q {see Table 7) aTsQ r*eyealed a significant difference among the three groups 
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* • * 

Means and" Standard Deviations for Posttest Tasks 
Administered During the Second Session. in .Experiment II 

' ; — ' 

Oepfendent * Group H Mean S.O. 

Measure .,9 j 

Characteristics /'"^ Basic processeO 17 6.12 2*98^' 

test . - • '-r^ 

Integrated instructions . 25 6.04 1.79 

.......... ,.„, .../.„ 

Free Recall ^ Basic processes- 17 9.29 3.06 

-Integrated instructions 25 , 11.04 2.89 
r / • \J .. • 

' ^ . Control ■ . ^ 25 10.08 2.16' 

Reading 1 . - Basic processes 17 * 8.41 . 3.79 

(inwiediate test - - ^. 

Gradational Agents) Integrated instructions ^25 9.32 3.29 

(maximum score ~ 15) ' Control ' ■ 25 8.84 2.54 

'^Reading 2 * , , B^sic processes - 17 5.53 2.33 

(immediate test -.. ' ^ • 

Numbers) Integrated instructions 25 7.16 , 1.90 

(maximum score = 10) Control 25 6.50 1 .88 

>*' > r . ■ 1 



Source Table for Analysis of Variance on the 
' Free Recall Task in Experiment II 



Source 


. SS 




MS 


F ' 


Between *Groups ' 


61.53 


z 


30.76 


4.22 


Within Groups 


467.13 


64 


7,30 




Total 


528.6£ 


66k 








TABLE 7 

I • 

Source Table for the Analysts of Variance on the First 
Numbers Reading Comprrehensfon Test in Experiment 11 , 



Source 


SS • 






f. . E 


between Groups 


. 26.90 . 


2 


13.45 


3.34 ' <.05 

* * 


within Groups 


258.10 


64 


4.03 " 




Total" 

* 


285.00 



6g 







• 
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(F(^, 64) = 3.34, £<.05i. A Newman-Keuls procedure revealed that'the 

* - ^ 

^ performance of the integrated instructions 'group again surpassed that of Wle 
basic processes grodp. The performance of the control group was between 
that of the Integr^ated instructions and basic processes groups, and not 
significantly different from either one* ^ ^ . 

The analyses performed for the four posttest tasks administered during 

. * the third session did not reveal any significant differences among the three 
groiips. The means and standard^deviations for these tasks can be found 1n^ 
Table 8. ^ * w 

^ • Ttie results of this-stu^,, as with the results of the first study, 

indicate partial support for the hypotheses that students can be trained to 

modify their information processifig capabilities and that some forms of 

training are ittofe effective than others. It appears that the integrated 

instructions training program is somewhat more beneficial for training 

cHjegB students to use cognitive learning sjtrategies than the basic 

^proc^sses training program. The superior resirlts obtained by the integrated 

* instructions group during the S^ond session of the study on the free recall 

test provide sonn^support for this multi -instructional traininq^ approach. 

The dat^ from the reading comprehension and paired^-associate tasks are 

inconcloSiv^e. Although the integrated instructions group did perform 

it 

significantly better than the^basic processes group on the first comprehension 

\ ^ * ' 

^test over th§ numbers reading, neither group's performance was significantly 
different from that of the control group. Results from the previous study, 
using short reading passages, had not demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
training^oir reading comprehension t^sks* In this study, two longer and 
more complex reading passages were used to test the effectiveness of the • 



training programs. However, no differences among the groups, were found for 
pi^^^iese longer reading comprehension tasks either. Performance differences 



TABLE 8 



# 



Means and standard Deviations for the Posttest Tasks / 
Administered Puri'ng the Third Session in Experiment II 
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Dependent 
Measure 


Group » , 

t 

* 


N - 


Mean 


S.D. 


" 'Reading ! * 
(delayed test - 
Graddtional Agents) 

■ M * m 


Basic processes ^ 
Integrated instructions 


17 
25 


. 5.44 
4.88 


2.93 
2.24 - 


\ 

(maximum score = 14) 


■ ^ 

Control 


25 


5.66 


2.73 


— 

Rea(ling 2 ^ 
(delayed test ^ 
lumbers) ^ 


. Basic processes 
Integrated instructioTfs 


17 

. 25 


4.29 

• 

5.24 


•2/05 
1.71 


(maximum score = 10) 


Control f. 


25. 


4.92 ' 


1.89 


Reding 3 


Basic processes ' 


17 


7.76 


2.59 


• • 

' (Kinship) 


^^^-/tfff^ejg rated instructions 


25 


." 8.36 
' 7.79 


3.50 


* (maximum score = 14) 


* .Control 


25 


2.59 


Paired-Associate Task 


Basic processes 


\ 11 


- 7.82 


V 

3.23 


> 


Integrated instructions 


25 


8.92 


5.24 


\ ' • . 

iU ^ L—l 


Control ^ 


25 


6.^2 


5.16 

1 
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were*found in all but one instance on tbe free recall and paired-associate^^ 
tasks in these two studies as well us on the numbers reading comprehension 
test iti Jhe second study* The content^of this reading passage was considerably 



used^ in 



different from the x)ther passages^ usedHn these two studies. It consisted of , 

several. vrjjles for defining physical properties of numbers and examples of the 

application of these nrles* Thfe^ Other readings were more narrative. Thus, ft 

may be that the abwqce of differer>€es on the reading tasks is not reiated * 

to t!)e length or complexity of the readings, but rather to some aspect of the 

training which limits its usefulness for improving evading comprehension 

• * 

but generally not for paired-associate and free recall tasks. • , 

An analysis of the four training programs included in the two pre\yqus 
» • II 
.studies was conducted to assist in identifying (he source of this problem* 

The programs included the Allowing major components: ^ • ; 

1* Student packets - explanations of the strategiefs, examples of their 

• • • * 

use, and Qpportonltles to apply them to a sample passage (used wi.th the 

trad1t1t)nal , combined, and integrated groups)--^ • - . 

2. Basic processes - characteristics of effective strategies and 



practice exercises (used with the basic processes, combined, and Integrated 



'groups) 

3* Practice usin^ the strategies with ladditjional reading passages 
(used with the tr.aditlon^ and combined groups) 

4. Discussion of student-generated examples of strategies and ex- 
perimenter's feedback (all four. training programs), ^ 

« 0 

The traditional program was shown to be the leaSt effective in the first 
studj^. It was suggested that the similar performance of the combined 
Instruction and basic processes groups might be explained by the basic 
processes component since the performance of these two groups did not differ 
l^gnlflcantly. However* the combined instructions training did Include 
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practice using the strategies .with additional readin<j passages (as^well as the 

* • 
practice with the sample passage in the jtudent packet after the basic 

' / 

processes component), whereas the basic processes did not. Thus, practice may 
also have been a factor accounting for the superior performance of the 
combined instructions group relative to the traditional and control ^ups. 

. In-the second study, the ^asic processes and integrated ''instructions 
training differed "xfply by the inclusion of the student packets for the 

• latter group. Each section of, the student packet was presented after the 
corresponding basic processes training. This procedure may^ be similar in 

,its effect to the additional practice provided-^in the combined instruction 

program ^because the students 'in the integrated instructions ^roup were 

provided with opportunities to practice generating strategies for tli.e sample 

passage 'after receiving the basic processes training. 
/ • A 
It would, therefore, appear that the basic processes and additional 

practice components are the mqst important portions of these cognitive learning 

strategies traininq programs. Since discussion of studeat-gfinTrated examples 

^ , was include/ in all four programs, its effectiveness remains to be determined. 

Experiment III: Guided. Versus Non-Guided Practice as a Variable 

» in Cognitive Learning Strategies Traininq 

* The third ^^tudy combined the basic processes training with additional 

practice using reading passages. It compared the effectiveness of this 

. t 

■training (non-guided* practice) with that of a similar training program that 

if . - 
^included discussion of stude/it -generated examoles and the provision of 



\ 



' trainn 
\also ii 



ei^mples ^bj^^jttf^ (experimenter-guided practic^)^ Paired- . 

asso^i^te lear/ing and reading comprehension were selected as the p6sttest 
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tasks. Howevfer, the reading comprehension task was modified in light of 

/ * ^ • • ^ 

^ the preview problems encountered with this type of tah. 

/ ■ 
/• - * . * 

^ • Patreti-associate and free recall tasks are more structured than most 
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reading comprehension Usks, le,, cthe material, to be remembered and to be 
tested is well defined by the nature of the task itself. Reading ^ofnpiie- 




hensipn, on the other hand, requires the learner to select Ihe important ^ 
points to be remembered, and allows for a greater variety of testing ^ 
procedures that the learner may als^o take into'^consideration while learnii 
For 'example, questions may eittte^ test recall or recognition memory or^fnajf 
A be designed to tap different levels of the cognitive domain (Bloom, 195d)|. 
For this study, the reading comprehension task was modified to provide^ , 

L 

greater structure. Questions, similar to those on the posttest, were ?r 
included for each of the practice readings to rpake the performance demands 
of these tasks more apparent and, therefore, to jacil itate the stucients^^ 
use of cognitive learning strategies with reading passages. 
Method . * . ^ 

Participants . A total of 63 students enrolled in an introductory ed- 

* * ' ■* 

J ucational psychology course at The University of Texas at Austin participated 

. • ^ • > — , 

in this research -as part of their course requirement.^ 

Haterials > Students io the two training groups were provided wit)) a 
i^practlce packet which contained three readings selected from the SRA .(1959) 
materials at the eleventh-grade level. The fi^fst reading described how 
Prftish laws affected early American ideas of liberty, the second gave a 
brief biography of a Canadian aviation pioneer; and the third discussed the 
physical mechanics of snoring. Each reading was followed by two comprehension 
questions, each on a separate page of the packet. For 'each of these questions, 
the students were asked to include the cor^tf response with -a description of 
• the strategy they used to learn the inforn^tiiin needed to answer the questions. 
Students in the control group also r.eceiv^Sw py^acJtfce packets, but these 
contained only the readings and the questions^ no strategy descriptions were 
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The testing materials included the reading about the Earth's gradational 
agents (Cable, Getchell, Kadesh, ?oppy h CruU, 1968) th/t was used in the 
previous study and ^ 6-1 tenv short-answer test over its content, A test 
booklet was constructed which presented each qi:jestidn on a separate page and 
instructed the students to describe the strategies they used to learn the 
information needed to answer each question. The second po{ttest was the 
paired-associate learning task used in the previous study. ^ 

Design and Procedure . Jhe students were randomly assigned to one of 
.three group^. training with experimenter-guided practice (N • 24), training 
'with non-guided practice (N = 22), and control (N =^ 17).' They met in groups 
of five to twelve for one 2-Hour session. For the two training groups, the 
session included instructions with ddpistration exercises similar to'^he 
JarsTsic processes training in the^ two previous Studies (see Appendix B) except 
X that only one exercise was included for each strategy, then practice, and 

posttesting* The control group received no instruction in the use of cognitive 
learning strategies, but did perform the exercises, read the practice 
materials, and complete the posttest- * • ^ 

After completion of this training phase, the practice packets were- 
distributed* The students were given. 5 minutes to read and fomrulate learning 
strategies for the first reading* They were then told to turn the page and 
were given 2 minutes to answer the first post- questton and to describe the 
strategy they had used to help them remember the relevant information- For 
the group which received experimenter^guided practice, several examples of 
student-generated st||^teg1es, ai well as how these examples Incorporated one 
or more of the characteristicNpresented earlier, were discussed. ^ If a 
student-genera tQd example did not Incorporate any characteristics of an 
effective strategy, the experimenter demonstrated how the strategy mlghj be 
O lade more effective. Next the correct answer to the question was reviewed. 



Following this discussion, Che students listened to two or three experimenter- 

provided I^mples of strategies and explanations of hovf.they were formulated. 

In addition', it was_fimPhasized that ^hVe are many possi^jle learning 

strategies that may be generated for learning the same' information, and that 

studerrts should use the strategy or combination of strategies that' works 

. best^or them. The^^tiKJents were then told to work on the next question for 

2 minutes. This was followed by a similar discussion of student-generated 

and expertmenter^provided examples. This same procedure was repeated for 

both of the refnaining practice* passages. The administration of the posttests 

^ comple^ti^d the sessi^. 

' Students in the non-guided practice group received the practice packets 

and were given the .s^me time limits for reading the passages and answering 

the questions, but they did not discuss student-generated strategies, nor^ 

were 'they provided with examples of strategies. * 

Students in the control gr&up were given general directions for each of 

the training exercises but did noK|;eceive any instructions pertaining to 

the strategies; i^e., in contrast' to the instructions given to the training 

groups, the control group was only asked to describe a picture of two people 

•^on a picnic. The students in the control group also read the practice 

passages and answered the questions, they were not requested to describe 

their learning strategies. 

The posttest tasks w^re administered to fflT groups during the last part 

. of .the session. Students were allowed 15 minutes' to staidy the passage about 

the Earth's gradational agents. They then had 10 minutes to complete the 

6-JXem comprehension test and to describe the strategies they used to learn 

^ tfie information needed ta answer each»"questlon.^ The student;^s in the control. 

group did noi_h*ve previous experience in describii^g their learning strategies 

<d so they were asked to .describe any special learning metjQds or techniques that 
Lie ' »3a ' ' ■ 
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they usqd to help them .learn the material cov^ed by eacf\ of the quest'ions in 
• * • 

* the test 'booklet. ' . 

The second posttest was a paired-associate task,, Using the study- 

test me.thod, the 28 word-pair list wa^ presented at an 8-second exposure rate 

, for both the study and test segments. 

- Results and Discussion ^. - 

One-way analyses of variance were performed. on the data from each of t-fte 

^posttest, tasks. One student in the group^that received training with experi- 

menter-guided practice did not complete the reading comprehension test and 

was eliminated from that analysis. The adjusted number of students in the 

three-^^t^ps, as well as the means and standard deviations for both of the 

^ posttest tasks, can be found in Table 9. 

The results of the one-way analysis of variance for the data from the* • 

reading comprehension task (see Table 10) revealed a significant difference 

among the group means, (F(2, 59) ^ 3.29, £ <'.05). A Newman-Keuls analysis 

re/ealed that "the performance of the training group with non-guided practice 

surpassed the performance of the contra^ group. TRe performance of the 

trainlng^coiip: thit received experimenter-guided jjractice was between, that of 

■ 'tb/otfier two groups and not significantly different from either. 

The results of the dne-way'^nalysls of yaiyiance for the data from the 

paired-associate task (see Table 11) alsq revealed^a significant -difference 

among the group means, (F(2, 60) » 4.88, £ < .05)., A Newman-Keu>s procedure 

revealed that the performance of both groups trained to use learning 

strategies significantly surpassed the performance' of ±b^ control .group. 

^ There was, howeVer, no significant difference tetween the group that received 

> ... * 

experimenter-guided practice and the group that received pOn-guided practice. 

These results demonstrate the effectiveness of a cognitive learning 

gl^^-wtegles training program that teaches the basic processes underlying the 



TABLE 9 



Means and Standard Oev''iations for 
the Posttest. Tasks In Experiment fll 



28 



Dependent 
Measure 



Group 



Mean 



S.D: 



Reading Comprehension 
(dt-adatlonal Agejits) 
(maximum score = 15) 



Experimenter-guided practice ' 23 7.02 
Non-guided practice 22 • 7.59 

Control - . 17 5.06 



. 3.23 
2". 99 
2.99 



Pa^ir^d-Associate Task 
(maximum score - 28). 



Experimenter-guide'd practice 
"^Non-guided practice 

• ' . 

Control 



24 
22 
17 

4 



10.17 6.69 
^^.73 -^.'^rs/ 
4.71 ■ 5.4^ 
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• ' TABLE 10 . . 

, Source Table for Analysis of. Variance on the ' 
, Reading Comprehension T|St in Experiment III . 



^ V Sourc^ ' SS ■ df ^ MS " F £ 

■Between -Groups 65.62 . 2 32.8k 3.29 
Within Groups^ 588.00 ' 59* 9.97 



Total ^ " 653:62 61 

--«-! i . 



>. V-*i — 



/ . ■ 

- . ^ , TABLt 11^ 

Sources Table for Aqalysis of Variatice on the 
' Paired-Aspociate Task in, Experiment III- 



Source . . " SS -df HS. 



F 



< « ^ro ps 344 •42 ^ 

2 i72.21 4.88 ■ < 

* • 

HiAhfn Groups • ^ ail9.23 60 ' ' 35.32 ^ 
^otaV' ' 2463.65 62 ^ 
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formulation of such strategies. However, the results obtaifigd for experimenter- 

* guided versus non-guided f)racti^ were somewhat surprising, The^group that: 
received ^training^with non-guided practice performed above the control 
group- on^ both posttests* The group that was trained with .the experimenter- 

* guided practice only jurpassed the control group on the paired-associate test, 
not on the reajling comprehelTsion test. Since the practice involved reading ^ 
comprehension tasks^o^y, it may be that the provision of experimenter- 
guided practice imposed restrictions on the strategies that the students 
generated for the subsequent reading* comprehension postteart/ That is, the 
students may have limited their own s'trategy formulation by attempting 

to model either th6 experirienter-provided examples or 'th^ student-generated ^ 
examples discussed by the e;{perifnent6r» However, it is possible that when * / 
faced with a dtfferent type of po'sttest. Such as the paired-at^sociate task. 



students are capable of disregarding the models pj;ovided during the practice 
with reading comprehension tasks. * . " 

All training programs described Jn the two previous studies included^ 

experimenter-guided practice. It was expected. that such guidance would 

■ * ' . ■ 

facilitate the students.' use of the strategies by prpviding an opportunity for 

feedback and discussion of students* strategies as wej* as broadening the 

students' awareness of possible strategies for a given task. However, the ' 

* effect appears to be qujte the opposite for posttest tasks similar to those 

» ■ 

used for practice, and may account for the inability of previous -trainin^g 
prtjgrams to demonstrate their effectiveness on readj^ng comprehension tasks. 
The structural modification of these tasks in the present study made the 

' *■ ^ * • 

performance demands less ambiguaus, and should, therefore, have rejluced the ^ 
studentftV r^ef lance on modeU provided during experifhenter-guided practicTe* 
♦ Howeveiv further research is needed to determine if there are any 'differentfal 
j^l^Qffects of the components of experimenter *guided practice and how general izable 



these effects might be to other populations, .tasks, and strategies. 

Future* Directions . ' ' . 

The research and development effort described in this report will . 

continye as part oY the Co'gnitive' Learning Strategies Project at The .< 

. University of Texas at Austin. The goals of this project are to refine our 

understanding of the covert processes involved in utilizing cognitive 

strategies for learning and retention, and to design, develop, and field 

*• , - 

test training programs to modify learners' information processing strategies. 

As we increase our understanding of information-processing. ski lis that con- 

tribute to effective and efficient learning, we will be able to prov.ide 

heuristac means for the individual learner to use in identifying /monitoring, 

modifying, and implementing a plan for thieving instructional goals. 



• 
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" ' / * . APPENDIX A 

, Instr*uction^ for the TradUlongI Group in the ^ , 

Study Compartng Three fonns of a Cognitive ^ 
Learning "Strategies Training Program * 

Hi, thank you for coming today. My name is . Tm interested 

in developing better learning methods. During the next two hours you*will 
read "about several methods that are helpful for certain kinds of leaT-ning. 
you *rill have a chance. to practice these methods, or learning strategies, 
during the first part of the period* Then during tfie last part of the 
period I will test you to see how w^ll ^ou learned to use them. This is 
MQt an intelligence test. 'You, the student, are not being tested. InsteaB, 
we will test the effectiveness of the learning strategies that you are going 
to learn. Obviously, the better you learn the strategies, the more 
can find dut about them when we test. So, e\^^S^gh you may find these' 




learning methods new, try to master them as well as you can duriag. the prac- 
tice session. • * * . 

, Are there any questions? 
^ , / ' . ^ ' Training Instructions 

Please do not open this liooklet until I telj jX. When T ask jjou to 
plook at this booklet, study it oae section at i time. You will have V 
minutes to read each section, so please take your time and try to learn ^ 

these method^ . You will also find that Ihey are very helpful for your 

' * * ' f . 

schoolwork. ^ • . 

U at any time you are confused about what you sKoul<] be doing or need 

^ome.lielp^ just raise your hand and I wiH be nappy to cofte'by 'and assist ^ 
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you. Please don't write in the Learning 'Strategies Instruction Packet, 
but do put your name on all other" materials. - • ' 

Are there any questions? You may begin. Stop when you finish 

' " • ^ 

page 3. ^ (^itudents nowread booklet until they have finished Imagery 
Section*) • - 

Now» would someone to gtve me an example* of an image they 
came up with? . ^ > 

(Exp€T*1menter discusses example and gives feedback,) 

Would someone else like to give an example? 

(Discussion and feedback) 

Now» please return to the booklet and read the next section* You 

will have ^ minutes, • >' ' 

(Students read Meaningful Elaboration Section*) 

Are there any questions? 

someone like to give an example of h^w they used elaboration 

with the reading? 

'"^Tftrfsjpussion and feedback) 

, Does someone else have an example? ^ 

(Discussion and feedback) 

* Now, please return to the booklet and read the l^^^t sectiorf. You will 

have 8 minutes, " 

— ^ 

.(Students read Grouping Section^) / ^ 
Are there any questions? 

Would someone like to giye an example of a qrpuPinq thev came un with? 
(Discussion and fee^ack) 
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' Does someone else have an example? 



(Discussion and feedback) 




Are there any questions? 



Please pass the packets back to me. ^ 
Now return the papers you have written on. Be sure your name is at the 

top. 

Here is your first practice reading. Please do not turi^^er the 
reading until I tell you. I want you to read it carefully and trj( to usq 
as many of the methods and strategies that yoJ have read about as possible. 
Remeinber,* try to u^e imagery* meaningful elaboration and grouping. Write 
your strategies down on the scratch paper as you go» and I will come around 
to see how you are doing. Remember this is not an Intelligence test. You 
ar?„J?^Tp1n5jJ^s tvl^^^tn^ of these^trategies. So' 

work hard and carefully. Put your name on all the sheets of paper you use. 
Write down a brief description of your aids as you go. You will have Js/ 
minutes to read the passage -^nd use the ^trateg^es. .f 



Are there any questions? X 

Go ahead - Begin. 

• a 

Please stop and return the reading. Now please return the papers 
you have written on. Be sure your name js at the top. 

Here Is another practice reading. Read it carefully and^try to use as 
many of the methods and strategies that we have been discussing as possible. 
You will have minutes for this reading* ^ 

Are there any questions? 

Begin reading-. ' ^ ^ 
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Please stop and return the reading* Now please return the papi|rs _ 

you have written on. Be sure your name is at the top. • • - , 

* 

Testing Instructions' 

You will now be given a reading to see hovf well you have Iparned and 
can use the strategies. Please do not turn this readiifg over until I tell 
you to begin. Read it carefully, aind use as many, ofyour strategies as pos- 
^ible to l^arn the content. Remember to use imagery, meaningful elaboration, 
and grouping. Use as many of the strategies as possible. Use these / 
strategies in your mind only. Do not talee notes of mark on the reading. 
After you have be^n given time^ tp read the passage and use the strategies, 
I will pollect the readings and give you some questions to answer about 
whaj you have read. You will have ^minytes to read this passage. Are 
there any questions? 

You may begin reading. ^ 
' Please stop reading and return the materials. 

Here are some questions aboutfc,the passage. P?ease do 'hot turn them over 
until I tell you. As you work throug^he questions,. recall your strategies 
to help, you answer the' questions. YoiJ will have 'J^ minutes to answer 
the questions. Rlease write neatly, and put your name at the top of the 
page. ^ . 

Stop working on the questions now, and please >and in your answer • 
sheets. Hake sure your name is on the* sheet. 

• ■ 

^^^^ 

That's about it for today. Thanks .for coming. 
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Instructions for the Basic Processes Group 

m 

in the Study- Comparing Three Forms of a 
Co'gnltive Learning Strategies Training Program - 

Hi, thanV you /or coming today. Hy ftame is' . 

This study is concerned with how- people learn and how they might learn 

better and more efficiently. We are going to take some time to explain^^ 

illustrate, and then practice a number of techniques or strategies that . 

have proven helpful to other students In l^arnlng^lew material. 'Then, 

during the last part of the period I will test you to see how well you 

Ifiarjied to use them. This Is not an Intelligence test. You, the student, 

are not being tested. Instead, we' will test the effectiveness of the learn- 

Ing strategies that you are going to learn. Obviously, .the better ^ou learo 

the strategies, the mor^ we can find out about them when "we test. So, even 

though you may find these; learning methods new, try to master them as well* 

as you can during the practice session. ^ " ^ 

r 

Through other studies related to this one, thlree particular' strate- 
gies have been Identified and developed. to Increase a person^^T^bllity 
to learn. The three techniques are called mental Imagery, elaboration, 
and grouping . 

Training ilnstructlons ■ ^ * ^ 

The first stR^tegy we Will practice Is called Imagery. Essentially, 
this technique Inv.olyes forming a mental picture of the thing you want to 
learn. I want you to practice forming vicuaJ. Images or mental pictures* 



which are r^anJly memorable so you can remember them and use them to learn 
other things later. To he\p make your image roemorable, work on making it as 
clear and detailed as possible* mal^ it as visual ^d striking as possible* 
and try to give it j)ersonal meaning for you. ^ 

''Okay* let*s try it. Relax and^ picture two. people having. a picnic. 
You will now have aboirtrSTfiinutes to'practice. Try to really see your 
mpnCal image of two people having a picnic^ and then write down a descrip 
tion of what you see. 

* 

(Wait 3 -'S minutesJ 

How compare and contr^t your description of this p^cnic^with our 
general outline of what a useful* memorable\ image is. First* did you. 
mal:e it sharp and clear by including a lot of , detail? 

What was the body build of the two people in your image? 

What were they wearing? ^ 

What were they doing? 

What kind, of emotion were they expressing? - ^ 

Did you picture ariything in*color? 

Is the grass around, the picoic green or all dried up? ^ 
What other* surrounding terrain Ts there? 
Is^.the sky clear or cloudy?* 

• A 

K5»at about the weather? 

You see the point, there are a lot Qf details that can .j)ie-,f1eshed 
out to make your image clear and more like a photograph. . Work on 
achieving that clarity to mefke it more memorable. Would someone like 
to tell us about theiJ^image? 
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Next, tjow about vivic^ness? Did you make your image striking:- 
—by making one or both of the people unusual in appearance; very . ' 

large, very mean lookiog,, etc. \ ' ' 
—by making it very active. Imagine, forVtimple, that the two people 

are chasing each other around the picnic table, 
—using unusual ;folQrs. Maybe the tw(^ people are eating purple fried 

chicken. . r * 

—use unusual settings. Perhaps the picnic is on top of the Leaning 

Tower of .Pisa and the food ^eeps sliding off the table.' 
These are, of course, only a few of the things you could do tcrmake 
your image interesting or vivid. 

Finally, did you do something to make ilTpersonally memorable for you? 
—Did you imagine a picnic you were on recently? 
— TJid you see people that you know at the picnic? ^ 
If you are especially interested in music, were the two people 




ftlaying guitars and singing? • ^ 

Ihe idea here i§ to fit your image into^ur own personal experience* 
to relate it to your prior knowledge and your interests. Would someone 
el^e ten us about their" image? 

Now letls .try.another example. Relax and try to form a mental 'image 
of a person fishing. Take about 5 mlnutes.to work' on your image and then 
write down what you see. Now let'-s che^t your description against 
the points discussed above. Will someone tell me about the details they 
used to make their image clear? • ^ 

Okay, now what did you do 'to jjjajce it vivid and striking? 
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. Eine, now what kinds of ththgs did you do to make- i£ personally 

• " . * " * '- 
relevant? . * , "•_ 

Now we are going to haV.e one last imaging task. Relax and imagine the 
house oryour dreams. ^. , 

Now write down a description of that house, keeping, in riiind that you 
^ "• • ' " 

are talking to an architect who'.s going to build a house for yo,u according ' 

to- the description. Be sure to recall everything that has been discussed 

i 

about good mental images: - • _ ^ 

u 

■ ^ a . clear and detailed 
visual and striking 
personal meaning 

- V 

Vou have about 5. minutes. 
' The second strategy we are going to discuss is called grouping. 

y • , - • 

r ■• *> ' — ' 

If you 'have a long list of things you have to learn, it is often very uSe- 

ful to group them into several subcategories to inake it easier to learn the 

"list. A few-good tips are: you should use an optimum number of groyps 

(somethin^between two and e??ht may be ideal), your grouping should be 

based on salient and memorable features , your methods of grouping should be 

as systematic and simple as possible, and your groups should have personal 

meaning for you. 

• Fgr example, suppose you hard a list of all the current makes of auto- 
mobiles and you wanted to leapn-Ji:* Take a minute to thl^ik of different 
ways you might classify the cars. One way you could classify the cars 
would be by ffize—Varge, medium, compact, and subcompact. If you classi- 
fied theniby pounds of weight it. wouldn't be very helpful because there 
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would be to.o many groups » and 1f you classified thpm by nun^er of wheeH 
you would have too few groups. ' •' * " • / 

Second, tcy to use tiighly^salient or memorable features--s^ze, 
country of origin^, general, price range--these are things we all know about 
and can remember. If you classify cars by the kinds of alloys used in 
making their engines you are not likely to be helped by your grouping be- 
cause you will not remember it (uifless you are realT-y an e/pert in the field). 

Third/ keep your method of grouping simple and syst^tic. If you 
classify cars by the ratio of head space to cost or put together cars which 
j;jst seem to go together^ you will again probably find it very difficult to 
'recapture your original grouping. 

Finally^ it will probably help to" let your grouping be based on what 
Js important to you. Thus» if you are very concerned about the energy crisis^ 
you might want >to classify cars by their ^1 economy or if you are mechani- 
cally minded^ by engine type*. 

Now let's try another example* Take about 5 minutes to think of as^many 
useful ways 4s you can for grouping the states of the United States to help' 
you learn them. 

(Walt 3-5 minutes.) ^ ^ 

. Now let's check your grouping against the points discussed above. ^ 
.Mill someone illustrate how they divided the states to get an optimum^umber 

of categories?A ^ 

* ■>« * 

Okay, what salient or memorablexat tributes of the states did you usje^ 
in your grouping? ^ . " • ' 

Who has a good exarwple of a simple arid systematic way of grouping tj^ ^ 
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. States? y 
^ : ^ * Who used a grouping which had special meait1% for them? 

* The third and final strategy that we are going to discuss Is called 
tneartlngful elaboration* This strategy Involves the attempt to make a j)iece 
of <1nfornat1on mdre meaningful by adding to It* This can be done by;^ 
^ "(1) relating the Information, when appropriate, to your^personal experiences, 
> your beliefs, your attitudes, to what you already know, (2) finding logical 

V 

relationships between portions of the material. (3) thinking of implications 
of ^he information; (4J contrasting and comparing parts of the materials and 
(5) inventing stories of sentences wlricK. relate parts of the material to 
dther parts* . ^ 

Here is an often quoted sentence from Rousseau, "Map is bofn free 
and everjvhere he is in chains." We are going to try to understand and 
^ remen^er this quotation by using the strategy of meaningful. elaboration. 

To begin with, write down what you think this sentence means, and 
elaborate on .It in as many ways as you can. You will have 5 minutes. ' 
* (Walt 3-5 minutes.) " • » 

Now compare and contrast your elaboration against the following 
outline. . • ♦ 



Did you relate any part of the sentence to your own personal experi- 
ences? To your beliefs? To your attitudes? Maybe you have been feelinq 
chained by rules, and regulations, or f^eel that the statement really ipeaks 
to your condition • ^Or maybe you feel just the opposite. 

, Did ydg relate arty part of the sentence to something you already 
know? You may h^vp already known, for example, thdt Rousseau was a French 
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philosopher who* had a great inflqence-on the ifrogressive education .moveijghj^ 
You mtght have thought that it^i^fo^ surprising that'someone who argued , 



for progress.ive^ edycation wpuld be very concerned with the issue of personal / 

freedom. * ' ' v * . . . . ' 

' ' ■ . • ' . . , ' 

Did you^find any^ logical relationships between portions of -the material? 

^ ■ / • ' . 

You may have thought fhat at fir\t glance the two parts of the sentence appear 

toibejosically incon^isteot, but that on more careful. inspection,, they are . 

V nof . ' ^ ' ' • ■ ' 

Did you conlpare and co.atrast any of the notions implied by,, or contained 

in this sentence? You might notice, 'for exainple, that a lot of the impact 

of this sentence cc»nes from the strong contrast it contains. You might also 

• • • . 

'. want t^hink about. the similarities and the differences in the meaning of 

the-wWl "free" as it applies to newborn babies .on tbe one hand and to adujts 

' • • \ ■ / 

on the other t\and. Or you might i)0t4(fe the stylistic contrast in the, two 

parts, of the sefttence. In the first parjt the concept of frjeedom is expressed 

d^rectly^ In the^second part It Is expressed joetaphorically^ 

.Did you, invent a story or sentence which related parts of the sentence^ 

with any other parts? You might make up a story about a world in. which 

, % * • * * 

people are born.out in the wild but .then are sent to the cities where 

^rything, including clothing, is made of chalos*: ^ . f 

Did you think, of possible implications of the sentenc^ You might 

think that if .this statement is true, we*d,an be better off ff we were - 

still uncivilized, or that any attempt to build a Utojfian society is 

headed in exact ly^^h^<*P0ftfl direction. . ^ ' 

With thij added information, let's look at a mott Itght-hearted example, 
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"A fool and his money are soon parted.", ifrite down what cojues to your mind 
; — ^ t - - f - . . , - „ _ 

concerning this truism. Remember lUie discussion of useful elaboration 
• procedures. l4ke it as meaningful for yourself as po^ible. You will ^ ^ 
have 5 minutes. Remember to check your djfiscription ad^inst the. points dis- 
cyssed above. * . ^ 

Now, taWa minute to see if youVcan remember the characteristics 
'needed to effeclivH(luse (1) imager^ (2) gro"upiap, and (3) jljeaningful 
elaboration. I ^ * ^ 
. Imagery^ . • s • 

1. clear i' detailed 

2. vivid & striking • - • " " ' 

3. personally ^mp^ningful • , ' . 

Grouping ^ ^ ^ ' '-7- ' 

1. optimup^jiumber of groups * * ^ ^ 

Z. salient^'X memorable^ features ' ^ 

3.. systematic 6 simple 
I 4/ " personally. meaningful " • t ^ 
El aboration 

1., relate to your personal exp6ri6nce, beliefs, attitudes,* knowledge * 
* , 2. f^d logical relationships 
a-, think about implications 

4. ^ compare, 5 contrast parts of thejnateri.al ^ ' - ^ 

5. * inven|i,stories or sentences which relate parts of ?he material to 
* ^ * ^ • • 

^ other '^arts / ' 

Now please return the papers you have written on --be sure your na'me 



at the top. ' ^ ' • ' 

.You will now be given a reading to see how well yo'u have learned 
and can the strategies. Pleq^se^do not turn this reading o^ter until I 
tell YOU to^gin. TJien, reard it carefully, and usp as many of your strate 
gles as possible to learn. the content, Remen^ar to use imagery, meaningful 

A- 

elaboration, and grouping. Use as many of the strategies as possible, but 



some Qf the strategies may be more appropriate than others, and some may 
work easier for you than others, Uge these strategies in your mind only « 
Do not take notes or mark on the reading . Af^er you have been giv§n time 
to fead the passage and use the strategies,* I will collect the readings and 
give you some questions to answer abl3ul what you have read. You will have 
minutes to read this passage, , ^ 

^ ^Are- there- any^questions? 

Yqu may begin reading, 
- Please^'-stop reading and return the materials, ^ 

Kere^are some questions about the passage. Please do not turn them 
over until I tell ^ou. As you work ^through the questions, recall your 
strategies to help you ^nsWer t(ie questions. Please write neatly, and put 
your name at^the top'of the page. 




Stop wjfirking on the questions now, and pXetfs^^ hand in your answer 
sheets^ Hake -sure your name is on the sheet. 

That*sr abodt it for today: Thanks f&r;ceming. 
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' Student Packet for the Traditional Grdtfj^ in the Study 
Comparing Three Forms of 
Cqqnltive' Learning Strategies Traihing Program • 

.s • . ■ Sample- Passage 

- tike Marcel, I believe that, in. its present form, the school should' te 
abolished. 4 would preserve a few of the f^i>rties oV the school - the 
library, the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the "playing field —but as facil- 
ities'only. Young people' couW use these^r studying and for group activ^i- 
t.ies, such as games, pla;ractirig, and musica.1 performaaces. Instead of going 
to school for an education ,\ the young person would .go' to a^eacher. Student 
and teacher would meet in the teacher's home, or in the student's, or, if 
appropriate, on location. Sometimes the student^ would come alon'e,' and some- 
times with friepds. I believe tH^t under this arrangement the «ti/dent would 
accomplish much more and' in much shorter, time than he does now. For the 
teacher would meet the' student wher^ he individually is.. 

I realize that this is a highly radical proposal and will be called im- 
practical. But today's public schools are little more .than a hundred years 
old and when first conceived, were also called radical and impractical. I 
cannot help recalling the kind of school that. J. b. Salinger's TeSdy wanted. 
He would firii "assemb>e" the stuoents and "show them how to meditate." , He ' 
would "try to show, thefli-hw to find out ^ they are, not just what their 
names are and things like /hat...." He wouW even try to '.'gi them to 

• ft ' • 

empty out their heads" of all ,the sj^ff their parents ijnd others had toliT 
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them, If» as CaJhtts said. "There Is a^whole civilization to be remade." 
Teddy's school would be an ideal ^ay to start remaking It. As T have said ' 
before. 4eachers alone cannot rebuild a civilization. But they can do 
much to educate Individ^afl .pupils who may one day set about doing so. . 

■ George Knellcr.' Foundations of EducaWon . 1971.^. 264. 
* : ♦ 

Instriictions f<ir tfttagftry • „ - 

J ' (Please refer to the -Sample Passage) " ^ 

The strategy using Imagery caf Is for forming a picture in your head 
Of the person and eveirts you read about in a passage^ For example, if you 
reid a story about a "boy named. Joe who went to France, you might picture 
Joe Hamath atop the Eiffel Tower. ^ This Is what is meant by imagery. We 
are going to concentrate" on using Images to learfl the material In the sample 
passage. For example, "...In, Its -present form, the schQpl should be abolished 
I would preserve a few of the facilities of the school—the library, the 
assembly hall, the gymnasium, the playing field—but as facilities only." 
•This thought could be expressed, using two connected images. • 

Birst'. Imagine the abplishment of a school physically . Picture yoi^r 
old high school and visualize a hug&^ball and crane smashing down Its walls. 
The 'second part of =the quotation could be imagined by calling' parts of .your 
high school building back Into existence. 'much, 11 jce a motion plctur? running 
backwards. Once the school Is back together think of It as being there with- 
. out a'ni^ people In It, " ' , ' • .* 
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Another example is to picture a group of young people playing basketball 
sin the gymnasium, or football on the playing field. 

m * 

A fourth linage might be to picture a boy named Teddy assembling a group 

of Students on the football field apd, teaching them to sit cross-legged and 

meditate. * % , , • 

Additionally, you might imagine a picture of students, going In groups 
t 

to an assembly hall to listen to a speech by J* 0^, Salinger, Afterwards,^ 
they run to the gym and the playing field where seme students sit and medl- 
tate on Camus. . , ^ . ■ ' * ^ 

^ In another Image you might see a group of radical students outside the 
assembly hall protesting archaic educational methods and threatening to 
aljolls^the schools. - * ' ■ - . . 

Or you might picture a large empty gymnaslum^ with one teacher a^ one 
student sitting in^the middle of the flQpr discussing the rebuilding oVvCivili 

zation. The next day you see them^as brick masons actually^ building this new 

' < ' ■* * 

civilization, 

A further Image might be of a big teddy bear with J. 0* Salinger written 
across Its front going around shaking all the worthless stuff out of students* 
heads. ■ " * ' 

Take a few moments and' try to do what we have just done with another 
part of the sample passage. Try to think of several examples, and make notes 
abqut them on the extref paper provided. 

When you ar-e through we will discuss a few of your examples. 
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Instructions 'for Grouping 



•(Please refer- to the Sapmple Pai^age) 

The strategy using grouping is actually a combination of a couple of 
strategies. This time>you will look at a part of the sample passage and 
group infomation. Then you emild use imagary or form a sentence to make 
the grouping nwre meaningful. ^ . . ^ 

As you read something, certain ideas, facts, and names may occur. As 
they appear in 9 passage it is helpful to be able to place these ideas, 
facts, or names into some category. .This enables you to /learn by joining 
-together what wefe before loose *acts. You could then generate a mental 
image or sentence using all the members of this group. For example, in this 
passaget four naines are mentioned, Harcel, J. D. Salinger, Teddy, and Camus. 
You could invent a category called "people in the passage" or some>similar 
title to give you some handle on this portion of^ the read ir^. Examples of 
a sentence or phrase using these four names might be, "Camus sounds like 
canoe, Harcel souiids like 'oh-well,' Oh well, J. D. and Teddy are rising 
in the canoe." Even more meaning could be added by imagining a teddy bear, 

a juvenile delinquent, and poor Harcel, actually riding in a canoe. This 

. — 

sam<^ approach of categonizing thirjgs and elaborating on them as you go can 
be applied to any part of the passage, as long as the* grouping makes sense 
.to yoer. It may not be meaningful to anyone but you. If the group makes 
sense ta you, it will help you learn the passage. 

Take a few moments^ and apply this strategy, to some ideas or facts that 
are In the sample passage. The important thing is to make things more mean- 
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Ingful to you. Please make nbtes about the examples or ideas you come up 



' with. " When you are through we will discuss a few of your exaitiples. 

Instructions for Meaningful Elaboration 

f 

(Please refer to the Sample Passage)^ 

The strategy using elaboration haS to do with making what you have . 
read more meaningful through a process in which you ask and Answer certain 
types of questions. As you read through. a passage, you could ask And answer 

c 

questions in which you actively process the in/ormation. Such questions 

. ' ^ *■ 

might be: "What is the purpose of this ^naterial?" or "How does this relate 

to my experiences, beliefs, attitudes, and knowledge?" or "How would most ^ 

people reatt to this?" or "What are the implications of what \\ being said, 

if it were actually done?" or "What are the logical relationships in the 

materia^?. Does it make good^ coamon sense?" There are other questions that 

can be asked and answered. These give you some idea of what to look for and 

what to do. V • 

In the sample passage yo^ could ask the question "Howjdoes this relate 

tjj^my experiences, beliefs, attitudes, or knowledge?" One response might be 

£o say to jourself, "The guy who wrote^thU must have been- reading my mind. 

, He knows exactly how I-feel about our system of public education and the kind 

of experiences I had in schooT. As it, is now, people don't learn much of / 

anythingl" Or I might say to myself, "Wowl The person who wrote this must - 

be' some kind of radical nut. Doesn't he know the 60's are over? Our schools 

aren't perfect, but they're still the best To the world. I remember some. 

good learning experiences I. could not have gotten with Kneller's (the author 



. . of th^ sample passage) approach." , • .1 

^ You could fjso try to draw logical Inference^ as you read; for example, 
you could ask the question, "If everybody felt the way Kneller feels about 
schools, what kind of a country would this 'be? How might young people b& 
different if thev did not have t6 qo to school as much as they do rtow?" 
Then, your reply to the question you just is,ked might be, "This would be a 
- very different type of country if our system of education were (^hanged as 
radically as Kneller^f suggests. Young people would either leajn to manage 
their time and activities effectively or they might turn to a very wasteful 
approach to spending their day." 

These are examples of asking and answering questfons about things you 
read. This will help to make it more personally meaningful to you. The7 
J more of these types of questions you can think about and answer, the more 
able you w.ill be to remember^and use the information, thoughts, or ideas 
you are^trying to learn. 

Another way to elaborate ^he material would be to think about the purpose 
or rieed for the material . You might ask such questions as,. "What is wrong 
with our educational system that would tause anyone to critiche it?" Or 
you could relate it to your own characteristics by asking questions such as, , 
"Would I be able to learn in a\chool system sach as Kneller proposers?" 
Further, you could ask if othef4eople, in general, would also benefit from 
— sucli-a system, or woiild such a system even work in a society like ours. Hojf* 
would other^ people react to this passage? Would they agree with it, or be 
shocked its ideas?* These are further questions you might ask yourself 
to help you understand or remember the material better. 
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One other Way you might elaborate upon this materia}^ would be to took 
- ,f6r cdmon sense or logical relationships in ^e material. Some passages 
form concrete, logical Relationships naturally, whereas other passages lend 
themselves more to abstract, logical relatignships,. For example, if the 
school In its, present form were abolisheii, then it would bejogical to assume, 
some alternative form would exist such as the one suggested by\. D- Salinger's 
Teddy. " 

Take a few nxxnents and use one of the suggested questions, or one of 
X ^ your own, and apply it to the sample passage. Please make notes about the 
ideas or exanq>les yjou c^e up with. When you are through we will discuss 
a few of your examples. . *^ ' . 
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